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1. Christ’s Human Nature as Non-Personal! 


The last several decades have seen a growing attempt by evangelical and 
Reformed writers to retrieve more robust principles from historic, classical Christology. 
This modern trajectory has described Christ’s incarnated human nature as “personal”? 
and “personalized”, in that the action of the Word assuming flesh “communicates to it 
the personality of the Word”,4 as well as “His existence”.° One popular writer has gone 
so far to say that, due to this, “Jesus Christ is a human person”.® Peter van Mastricht 


(1630-1706), a major Dutch theologian firmly within and largely representative of 


1 On the topic of Christ’s Person generally see Richard Cross, The Metaphysics of the Incarnation: 
Thomas Aquinas to Duns Scotus (Oxford University Press, 2002); idem, Communicatio Idiomatum: Reformation 
Christological Debates in Changing Paradigms in Historical & Systematic Theology (Oxford University Press, 
2019); idem, Christology and Metaphysics in the Seventeenth Century in Changing Paradigms in Historical and 
Systematic Theology (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2022); Francesca Murphy, The Oxford Handbook of 
Christology (Oxford University Press, 2015); Michael Gorman, Aquinas on the Metaphysics of the Hypostatic 
Union (Cambridge University Press, 2017); Oliver Crisp, Revisioning Christology: Theology in the Reformed 
Tradition (Routledge, 2012); K.J. Drake, Etiam extra carnem: The Flesh of the Word: The extra Calvinisticum from 
Zwingli to Early Orthodoxy (Oxford University Press, 2021); Bruce McCormack, ch. 5, ‘Christology’ in eds. 
Paul Nimmo and David Fergusson, The Cambridge Companion to Reformed Theology (Cambridge University 
Press, 2016); Stefan Lindholm, Jerome Zanchi (1516-90) and the Analysis of Reformed Scholastic Christology in 
Reformed Historical Theology (V&R, 2016); Francis Turretin, Institutio theologiae elencticae... pars secunda 
(Geneva: Samuel de Tournes, 1688), loc. XIIL, q. VIL, pp. 337-44; idem, Institutes of Elenctic Theology, ed. James 
Dennison, Jr. (Presbyterian and Reformed Publishing, 1994), vol. 2, topic 13, q. 6, pp. 310-21; Heinrich 
Heppe, Reformed Dogmatics, ed. Ernst Bizer (Wipf and Stock Publishers, 2007), 410-447; Campegius Vitringa, 
The Doctrine of the Christian Religion, Summarily Described through Aphorisms (d. 1722), 5.45-314; Bernard de 
Moor, A Continuous Commentary on John Marck’s Compendium of Didactic and Elenctic Christian Theology 
(Leiden, 1761-1771), 3.621-837. 

? Donald Macleod, The Person of Christ in Contours of Christian Theology (IVP Academic, 1998), 202, 
as quoted in David Mathis, “Enhypostasis: What Kind of Flesh Did the Word Become?” (2010), 
https://www.desiringgod.org/articles/enhypostasis-what-kind-of-flesh-did-the-word-become; Stephen 
Wellum, The Person of Christ: an Introduction in Short Studies in Systematic Theology (Crossway, 2021), ch. 6. 

3 Fred Sanders, “Introduction to Christology” in Jesus in Trinitarian Perspective (B&H Academic, 
2007), 31. 

4 James Dolezal, “Neither Subtraction, Nor Addition: The Word’s Terminative Assumption of a 
Human Nature”, Nova et Vetera, vol. 20, no. 1 (Winter, 2022), 133-57, here 157; compare Macleod, The Person 
of Christ, 201, as quoted by David Mathis, “Anhypostasis: What Kind of Flesh Did Jesus Take?” (2010) 
https:/ / www.desiringgod.org/articles/anhy postasis-what-kind-of-flesh-did-jesus-take. 

5 From the words of the Romanist, Neo-Thomist, Reginald Garrigou-Lagrange, Christ the Savior: A 
Commentary on the Third Part of St. Thomas’ Theological Summa, trans. Dom Bede Rose (St. Louis: B. Herder 
Book Co., 1950), 201, as positively quoted by Dolezal, “Neither Subtraction, Nor Addition”; compare with 
Dolezal’s use of “being”, a synonym to existence, in the last several pages of his article. 

6 Sanders, “Introduction to Christology”, 32. 
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Reformed theology in the seventeenth century, while holding firmly to the orthodox 
definition of Chalcedon, that Christ is one Person with two natures, human and divine, 
yet held to a view that denied all of these previous claims.”? As some of Mastricht’s 
statements and arguments may be startling to those who read him, his understanding of 
the metaphysics of Christ’s Person, and Christ’s human nature in specific, will here be 


further explained. 


Metaphysics seeks to elucidate and account for what is inherent in the nature of 
things, though these necessary distinctions about reality lie in one and the very same, 
indivisible thing. While as a branch of philosophy it seeks to explain the mystery of 
nature, it ultimately and primarily, for Mastricht, is under the authority of God’s Word, 
a subservient handmaid to it. Hence, the principle considerations of the Person of Christ 
are received believingly from the Word. Rather than philosophy becoming a means for 
speculation, Mastricht sought to find, through an accurate, eclectic synthesizing of 
philosophical principles the best metaphysical accounting of the reality described by 
Scripture, to teach and defend the Word as faithfully as possible and draw out its 


assumed premises and necessary consequences.§ 


A human person, from the light of nature, has been classically defined as a rational 
nature (body and soul) with a subsistence.? The subsistence, through which the nature 
subsists over time, terminates the substantial nature, making it complete and 
incommunicable to anything else, it existing of itself and not in another.!° Christ’s human 


nature can only fall into one of three logical categories: it either (1) is non-personal 


7 For Mastricht’s main treatments of these issues in Theoretical-Practical Theology, trans. Todd M. 
Rester, ed. Joel Beeke and Michael Spangler (Grand Rapids: Reformation Heritage Books, 2018-2024), see 
1.5.4 §§VI-VIII, XIX, XXI-XXII. For his fullest and most detailed treatment of the Person of Christ, in which 
he follows Samuel Maresius in several key respects, see Mastricht, Novitatum Cartesianarum gangraena 
(Amsterdam: Jansonn Waesberg, 1677), 513-33. 

8 Compare Cross, Christology and Metaphysics, ch. 6 and Johann H. Heidegger, The Concise Marrow 
of Theology (Grand Rapids: Reformation Heritage Books, 2019), 10-12. 

° Subsistence is the Latinized term; the Greek term is hypostasis. 

10 Mastricht, Theoretical-Practical Theology, 1.5.4 §II.C; 1.5.4 §V; idem, Novitatum Cartesianarum 
gangraena, 516, 520, quoting Maresius in both places. 
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(anhypostatic), without a subsistence, (2) subsists in!! another person (enhypostatic), or 
(3) has its own subsistence and is a person itself. Mastricht non-controversially affirms 
that the human nature the Word assumed to Himself is (1) impersonal, but is (2) 
enhypostatic in the incarnation.!2 The classic analogy from the medieval Church was of a 
vine branch being grafted into an olive tree. The vine branch, of one nature, becomes 
dependent on the olive tree, of another nature, for its existence. The tree has two natures 


in it, each working according to its peculiar nature; yet it is one tree. 


Differences emerge, though, in how enhypostasis is defined. Reformed theology 
tended to follow in the trajectory of the medieval divine, John Duns Scotus, emphasizing 
the independence of the eternal Son and the adjunct nature of his humanity.’ The 
Lutherans and many of the Romanists followed what was inchoately in Thomas Aquinas, 
emphasizing the continuity of the being of the eternal Son with Christ’s human nature.'4 
This position involves a divine feature in some sense taking the place of the missing, 
parallel, created feature.!° The Lutherans found this to be grounds for calling Christ not 


only a Divine Person, but a human person as well.'¢ 


For Mastricht and much of the Reformed in the seventeenth century, while the 


human nature was enhypostatic in relation to the eternal Word, yet with respect to itself, 


1 To clarify: the concept of “in” in enhypostasis is not spatial, and for the Reformed it did not involve 
conversion or any physical communication of properties. Hence, Maresius calls the Lutheran use of the 
term intra improper. Samuel Maresius, Systema theologicum (Groningen: Aemilium Spinneker, 1673), 469- 
70. 

12 Gangraena, 526. Mastricht is only rejecting a certain Lutheran understanding of enhypostasis in 
TPT 1.5.4 §VI, contra Cross who takes Mastricht as rejecting enhypostasis altogether; Christology and 
Metaphysics, ch. 6.3.2. 

13 This trajectory came into Reformed theology through Philip Melanchthon and Peter Martyr 
Vermigli; see Cross, Christology and Metaphysics, ch. 6.On Mastricht’s use of the concept of adjunct, see 1.5.4 
§VII. Mastricht does not show clear evidence in the TPT or in Gangraena of having read Scotus at length, 
first-hand. 

14 For variations in Lutheran views, see the works of Cross. Other Romanists followed Scotus more 
strictly than the Reformed, with some developments and alterations, such as the Jesuits and Franciscans. 

4 Cross, Christology and Metaphysics, 32. 

16 The Cartesians also affirmed that Christ was both a divine Person and a human person, but on 
different grounds. The Socinians affirmed that Christ was a human person, but rejected his divinity. 
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even after the incarnation, it remained impersonal.!” A common, summary description of 
this personal union by Mastricht and the Reformed was that it was the eternal Word’s 
personal sustentation of the human nature.!® This, in fact, was often given as the very 
meaning of enhypostasis.!9 Yet, strictly speaking, for Mastricht, the personal sustentation 


is not the union itself, but rather flows out of the ineffable union as an effect.2° 


It is true that early on in the late sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries, 
numerous, major Reformed divines spoke of Christ’s person being communicated to the 
human nature, and of the human nature subsisting in the eternal Word.”! However, it 
quickly became clear that they meant something different by this historical language than 
what their Lutheran and Romanist opponents meant by it. Hence, when they came to 
explain themselves further, many of them carefully distinguished that Christ’s human 


nature is only improperly said to subsist in the Word,” and that this communication was 


’ Henry Alting, deriving the following from Phil. 2:7: “Hence, the reality of a human nature abided 
in Christ even without personhood.” Theologia elenctica nova (Amsterdam, 1654), 484. 

18 Zacharias Ursinus, “Of the Office and Person of Christ the Onely Mediator” (1562) in A Collection 
of Certain Learned Discourses... (Oxford: Joseph Barnes, 1600), 244; Johann Buxtorf, Disputatio theological 
prima de forma unionis personalis filti Dei cum assumpta natura humana (Basil: George Decker, 1657), no page 
number; Henry Alting, Theologia problematica nova (Amsterdam: Joannes Janssonius 1662), 578-79. 

19 Johannes Maccovius, Collegia theologicaquae extant, omnia (Franeker, 1641), 211; Turretin, “...the 
human nature... was... conjoined with... him in unity of person, so that now it is enhypostatic in the Logos. 
For it is sustained by him... by a special and personal sustentation, inasmuch as it is united into one person 
with the Word.” Institutio, loc. XL, q. VI, §V, p. 338. Note the difference of translation from idem, Institutes, 
vol. 2, topic 13, q. 5, pp. 311-12. 

2015.4 §VII 

21 E.g. Theodore Beza in Lutheranism vs. Calvinism: the Classic Debate at the Colloquy of Montbeliard, 
1586, ed. Jeffrey Mallinson (St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 2017), 294-95; also in Acts Colloquii 
Montis Belligartensis: quod habitum est, anno Christi 1586 (Tubingen: Georgius Gruppenbachius, 1587), 245- 
46. 

22 On Beza, see Cross, Communicatio Idiomatum, 244-47 and Beza, De hypostatic duarum in Christo 
naturarum unione in Volumen tertium tractationum theologicarum (Geneva, 1570), 74-76; Amandus Polanus, 
Collegium anti-Bellarminianum (Basil: Ludovic Konig, 1613), 345; Johannes Scharp, Cursus Theologicus 
(Geneva: Petrus and Jacobus Chovet, 1620), 777, 779; Maresius, Collegium theologicum, sive systema breve 
universae theologiae (Groningen, 1649), 118; Wendelin, Exercitationes theologicae vindices (Kassell: Salomon 
Schadewitz, 1652), 688 ff.; Gisbert Voet: “Whether it [the hypostatic union] is made in the suppositum? It 
is distinguished.” Syllabus problematum theologicorum (Utrecht: Aegidius Roman, 1643), tract. IL, tit. I, subtit., 
“De assumption”, “De unione hypostatica”; Turretin: “The consubstantiality (homoousion) of Christ with us 
consists in identity of nature... but not in the relation of subsistence which was wanting to the human 
nature... [it] was complete physically in its substantial being as to its integral parts, but not metaphysically 
as to the mode of subsistence.” Institutio, loc. XIII, q. V, §XIIL, p. 336, see also q. VI, SXVUL p. 343; idem, 
Institutes, vol. 2, topic 13, q. 5, §XIIL p. 309, see also q. 6, §XVIIL p. 316. 
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passive, not active or outgoing.*’ That is, the divine Person, remaining independent and 
unaffected, was able to receive the human nature, without being changed by it; the whole 
difference and change lay in the created human nature itself, and its relation to the divine 
Person.24 Consistent with this, Mastricht speaks of the human nature as “not 
incommunicable,” the nature being “added”, in a sense, to the divine Person, it being 


“terminated by” the Person, as well as of the “two modes of subsisting” of “the God- 


23 Lambert Daneau, Demonstratio antithesis, seu repugnantiae thesium repetitionis et doctrinae Jacobi 
Andreeae, de person Christi (Leiden, 1581), 14-14, 22-25, 28-29; idem, Examen libri de duabus in christo naturis, 
de earum hypostatica unione...a Martino Kemnito conscripti (Geneva, 1581), 83-84; Johannes Piscator, “Whether 
it is rightly said that the personhood of the Son of God was communicated to the body of Christ?” [We 
deny] in Volumen secundum thesium theologicarum (Herborn, Christopher Corvin, 1607), 173; Polanus, Anti- 
Bellarminianum, 346; Matthew Martinius, Theologia de unica domini nostri Jesu Christi persona (Bremen, 1614), 
557-60; 569-75; 601-6; Francis Junius as quoted in Karl Sachse, Disquisitio de attributis Dei essentialibus, 
infinitis ac increatis nulli naturae finitae et creatae participative communicates adversus Balthasaris Meisneri 
(Frankfurt: Frederick Harmann, 1616), 4; Robert Baron, Philosophia theologiz ancillans (Andreapoli: Edward 
Rabanus, 1621), 64-71; Sebastian Beck, De persona Christi Domini Servatoris nostri assertiones theologicae (Basil: 
Johann Jacob Genathius, 1622), theses XXX VII-XXXIIX; Alting, Scriptorum theologicorum, 167-70; Wendelin, 
Exercitationes theologicae, 683-712; Henry Jeanes, A Mixture of Scholasticall Divinity (Oxford: H. Hall, 1656), 
33, 134-36; Lucas Gernler, Johann Buxtorf and Johann Wettstein, Syllabus controversiarum religionis (Basil: 
Johann Jacob Decker, 1662), 33; Turretin, Institutio, loc. XIII, q. VI, §XXIL, p. 344; idem, Institutes, vol. 2, topic 
13, q. 6, §XXIIL, p. 317; Johann H. Heidegger, Medulla theologiae Christianae...editio secunda (Zurich: Henry 
Bodmer, 1713), lib. IL, locus XVIL sectio XXXV, p. 18; idem, Corpus theologiae Christianae...tomus posterior 
(Zurich: David Gessner, 1700), locus XVII, sectio LIX, p. 28; De Moor, Commentarius perpetuus, 793, 795-96. 

24 On Mastricht calling the personal union a relation, as Scotus distinctively did, see, 1.5.4 §VII, IX, 
XX-XXI, etc. See this distinguished from a Nestorian notion of relation in 1.5.4 §VII. 
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man”.2° By the mid-seventeenth century, most Reformed divines had dropped the 


language of Christ’s person being communicated with the human nature altogether.”° 


The Lutherans and Thomists, in holding the human nature to be enhypostatic in a 
maximal sense, posited a positive communication of the Second Person's eternal 
subsistence, or personhood, to the human nature.?’ This allowed them to buttress the 
grounds for their belief that Christ’s humanity partook of divine properties or divine gifts 
(which the Reformed argued destroys Christ’s humanity), and that his human nature 
could be worshipped as an end in itself (which is an idolatry of the creation). Mastricht 
gives five main arguments against such a communication of the eternal Person:?8 (1) This 
would make the human nature a person, and thus Christ would be two persons, in accord 
with the ancient heresy of Nestorianism. (2) By divine simplicity the eternal Person does 
not differ really (realiter), as a thing, from the divine essence; hence the divine essence 


would be equally communicated to the human nature. If the human nature participated 


2 1.5.4 §§V, VIL, XVI, XIX; 1.5.13 §XIII; contra Dolezal, who, following Neo-Thomists, has 
advocated that a terminative assumption precludes the language of addition, and must involve the 
communication of the divine Word to the nature, “who terminates his assumed human nature by perfecting 
it in being and subsistence, even becoming intrinsic to it and subsisting in it.” Dolezal, “Neither Subtraction, 
Nor Addition: The Word’s Terminative Assumption”. Richard Muller says that the language of addition 
was used amongst the early Church fathers, Dictionary of Latin and Greek Theological Terms (Grand Rapids: 
Baker, 1985), 251, “proslemma”. The medieval Durand’s definition of this specific kind of addition, namely 
hujus ad hoc, “of this to that”, is followed by Jeanes, Mixture of Scholastical Divinity, 146, 149-50 and Isaac 
Ambrose, Looking unto Jesus a View of the Everlasting Gospel (London: Richard Chiswel, 1680), 129. See also 
the notion of addition in Polanus, Anti-Bellarminianum, 345-46 and Cross on Polanus, citing his Syntagma, 
VI, c. 16 (IL, col. 2417C) in Christology and Metaphysics, ch. 6.3.1. Mastricht denies, as the Reformed, that this 
addition caused any change in the divine Person, 1.5.4 §IX. Note that Mastricht and the Reformed affirm a 
terminative assumption in a certain respect, 1.5.4 §5, 7, yet see Lucas Gernler, Johann Buxtorf and Johann 
Wetstein deny a terminative assumption distinct from the union, which terminates a personal perfection 
to the humanity in being, in Syllabus controversiarum religionis (Basil, Johann Decker, 1662), 33. See to a like 
effect Junius, as quoted in Sachse, Disquisitio, 4. 

26 Compare Cross’s survey and analysis: “[Reformed] Theologians take one of two possible 
positions. In what we might think of as the more cautious approach, use is made of the language of the 
communication of subsistence, and this language is construed as signaling a relation that consists in, or is 
reduced to, the notion of hypostatic sustaining. There is a more radical approach, however: reject or 
eliminate the communication language altogether, deny any sense in which the Word’s subsistence is 
communicated to the human nature...” Christology and Metaphysics, ch. 6.3. 

2” Cross, Christology and Metaphysics, ch. 2.5 and ch. 5. Such a positive communication of the Person 
of Christ was probably only introduced into Lutheranism with John Wigand in 1569. 

28 1.5.4 §XXI. See similar arguments in Johann H. Heidegger, Corpus theologiae Christianae (Zurich, 
1700), Locus 17, section 59, p. 28. 


in the Word’s divine nature, it would be destroyed. (3) Such a communication by 
perichoresis, or a proper in-existence, would result in the human nature being a divine 
Person.”? (4) The Scriptures speak of the Word taking up and assuming a human nature 
(Phil. 2:7; Heb. 2:16), but nowhere of such an outgoing communication. (5) A personal 
sustentation is sufficient to explain the personal union apart from a_ further 


communication. 


Rather than the human nature sharing in a sense in the existence of the divine 
Person, as per the Thomists, Mastricht teaches, along with many of his Reformed 
forebears, that the human nature, while only subsisting in the Divine Person, yet has its 
own finite and created existence, or being.°° Existence may be distinguished from 
personhood, as persons may or may not exist and existence is not personhood. If the three 
Persons of the Trinity have only one existence, as they do, per their one nature, then 
existence must follow nature and not Person. Hence, Christ’s human nature must have 
its own created, contingent existence, distinct from the absolute and necessary, divine 
existence. As the divine existence, by its simplicity, cannot be separated from the divine 
attributes, so if the divine existence were communicated to Christ’s human nature, his 
human flesh would take on the divine attributes, making his flesh no longer human, nor 
common with our humanity. Hence the union of Christ’s natures must not be one of 


existence per se, but a personal one only. 


29 Turretin: “Now although the human nature may rightly be said to be enhypostatic in the Logos 
(because it was assumed into the unity of the person and is sustained by it, yet less accurately is it said to 
subsist with the subsistence of the Logos because then the human nature would be a divine person.” 
Institutio, loc. XIIL, q. VI, §V, p. 338; idem, Institutes, vol. 2, topic 13, q. VL, §V, p. 312, with a difference of 
translation. 

30 1.5.4 §VII; 1.5.4 §XIX; Heppe, Reformed Dogmatics, 416-18; Polanus, Anti-Bellarminiana, 345; Lucas 
Trelactius, A Briefe Institution of the Common Places of Sacred Divinitie (London: T.P. for Francis Burton, 1610), 
176; Voet: “Whether there are two beings [esse] in Christ, or a twofold existence and individualness? It is 
affirmed with a distinction.” Syllabus, Tract 2, Subtitle I; Maccovius, Scholastic Discourse: Johannes Maccovius 
(1588-1644) on Theological and Philosophical Distinctions and Rules (Instituut voor Reformatieonderzoek, 
Apeldoorn, 2009), 221-23; Turretin, Institutio, loc. XIII, q. VI, §XVII, XXI, p. 343; idem, Institutes, vol. 2, 
topic 13, q. VL §XVIII, XXI, p. 316. This was also a teaching of Scotus: Cross, Christology and Metaphysics, ch. 
1.2. 


As the Word is fundamentally a divine person, so the relationship of Christ's 
Person to his divine and human natures is not wholly symmetrical. In accord with this, 
Mastricht, and the Reformed generally,*! commonly spoke of the human nature being 
joined “to the unity of his Person”,* this expression conveying for the Reformed a certain 
amount of discontinuity, Christ’s Person fundamentally residing on the divine side. After 
all, the personal union, being something that had not existed before the incarnation, can 
only be a created relation.** Yet because of the closeness and permanency of this union, 


there is but “one Mediator (1 Tim. 2:5), who is undivided (1 Cor. 1:13).”34 


Mastricht’s most precise description of the personal or hypostatic union is put in 
these words: “its nature is not anything but a certain ineffable relation of the divine 
person to the human nature, through which this human nature is specifically the human 
nature of the second person of the deity.” This union may be described further, but only 
by the accumulation of imperfect analogies, as there is nothing else like it in this universe. 
Thus, Christ’s natures are, “as it were”, parts that constitute one person; his humanity is 
“a proper adjunct”, as it were, “of the divine person... a member of the whole Immanuel”, 
an effect singularly sustained in existence by his Person, and a subject in which the divine 


nature uniquely dwells (Col. 2:9). 


Yet all of these comparisons, and words themselves fail to sufficiently describe 
what is “without controversy great”, even this “mystery of godliness: God was manifest 
in the flesh,” (1 Tim. 3:16). It was not without purpose that the mysterious language of 
the angel to Mary shrouded this unfathomable depth, “The Holy Ghost shall come upon 


31.1.5.9 §II.B.2.a.ii; 1.5.9 §V; 1.5.15 §XVI; Westminster Confession of Faith, 8.7; Muller, Dictionary, 
227, Leonard Rijssen: “...an assumption of the human nature into unity with the person...” A Translation 
with Introduction to A Summary of Elenctic Theology by Leonard Rijssen, trans. J. Wesley White (GPTS, 2009), 
114. 

32 This language was also used by Lutherans: Solid Declaration (1577), ch. 8 in The Book of Concord: 
The Confessions of the Evangelical Lutheran Church, trans. Theodore G. Tappert (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 
1959), The Formula of Concord, pt. 2, p. 592. 

33 Aquinas, ST 3.2.7; Martinius, Unica domini nostri Jesu Christi persona, 578-79. 

341.5.4 §VII 


thee, and the power of the Highest shall overshadow thee: therefore also that holy thing 
which shall be born of thee shall be called the Son of God.” (Lk. 1:35) 


2. The Time of Ensoulment & of the Hypostatic Union*> 


Mastricht received and defended the dominant view of his own day,°* as well as 
much of Christian antiquity, that human life did not begin at conception, but at around 
forty-two days thereafter, roughly when the heart begins to beat and limbs and 
distinctive human features of the embryo begin to appear. At this time God infuses the 
soul into the prepared body, and for Christ, his personal union was formed, joining the 
human and divine natures. Mastricht defended this view from Scripture and natural 
philosophy though he was aware of alternative positions, including that the soul and 


human life begin at conception. 


When does a germinated acorn turn into an oak tree? This question is not easy to 
answer: the acorn and the tree have very different properties; nor does the acorn have all 
the properties that all oak trees have. Hence the two differ not simply in degree or growth, 


but in their natures. Yet the acorn may be said to be potentially, virtually or seminally an 


35 On the general topic see, David Jones, The Soul of the Embryo: An Enquiry into the Status of the 
Human Embryo in the Christian Tradition (London: Continuum, 2004); ed. G.R. Dunstan, The Human Embryo. 
Aristotle and the Arabic and European Traditions (University of Exeter Press, 2019); eds. G.R. Dunstan and 
Mary Seller, The Status of the Human Embryo: Perspectives from Moral Tradition (London: King Edward's 
Hospital Fund for London, 1988); Aza Goudriaan, Reformed Orthodoxy and Philosophy, 1625-1750: Gisbertus 
Voetius, Petrus van Mastricht, and Anthonius Driessen (Leiden: Brill, 2006), 234-59; Lindholm, Jerome Zanchi, 
59-77; J. Schenderling, “De gereformeerde orthodoxie en de morele status van het embryo,” NTT 57(2003); 
Thomas Aquinas, Contra Gentiles, bk. 2, chs. 43-44, 89; Joseph Hall, Case IIL, “Whether may it be lawfull, in 
case of extremity, to procure the abortion of the child, for the preservation of the mother?” in Cases of 
Conscience Practically Resolved (London: R.H. and J.G., 1654), 89-100; Gisbert Voetius, Select Disputation, 
1.795-96, 828-30; Vitringa, Doctrina Christianae religionis, 5.477-79; De Moor, Commentarius perpetuus, 3.720- 
22; For Mastricht’s main section and references on the subject, see 1.5.10 §§V, VIL XXVIII; Gangraena, 419- 
84. 

36 Andrew Willet: “The living soul cannot be said to be yet in that body which wants sense.” Hexapla 
in Genesin et Exodum (London: John Haviland, 1633), 401-2; John Mayer, A Commentary upon the Whole Old 
Testament (London, Robert and William Leybourn 1653), 558; Hall, Cases of Conscience, 90-91, 93-95; John 
Trapp, Commentary on Ex. 21:22; George Hughes, An Analytical Exposition of the Whole First Book of Moses, 
called Genesis, and of XXIII Chap. of his Second Book, called Exodus (1672), 922; Matthew Pool, Annotations, on 
Ex. 21:22; idem, Synopsis criticorum aliorumque sacrae Scripturae interpretum et commentatorum (Utrecht: 
Johann Ribbius, 1684), 1:418-19; William Annand, Doxologia; or Glory to the Father the Churches Hymne 
(London: I.D., 1672), 124; Samuel Lee, The Joy of Faith, or a Treatise Opening the True Nature of Faith (Boston: 
Samuel Green, 1687), 93; John Edwards, A Demonstration of the Existence and Providence of God (London: J.D. 
for Jonathan Robinson, 1696), 109-10. 
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oak tree insofar as it has the capacity to become, and will become one under normal 
conditions. In the same way, it was held that the human embryo was virtually and 
seminally a human body,%’ a good leading to a much a greater good; thus abortion, after 


conception but before ensoulment, was widely condemned as a punishable evil.%8 


Much of Christian antiquity, following Aristotle, commonly defined a human as a 
rational animal. Only when the embryo took on a form common to animals and was in 
principle capable of movement and rationality was it understood to be a human person. 
Around forty-two days is when brain waves can be first detected and the first fetal 
movements occur. It has been proposed that sensations may then first be able to be felt 


due to the progressing developments of the neurological system.°? 


The soul, for Mastricht and much of the Church before him, was not simply the 
immaterial mind, but also the principal seat of life to the body, including its movement 
and the immaterial aspects of its biological systems.4° Hence, a human soul could not be 
present in an embryo without the actualization of these human features, especially if the 
bodily brain was not capable of rationality. After all, God did not breathe a soul into 
Adam until his body was fully formed, Augustine argued.*! 


37 Samuel Rutherford: “The embryo, or birth not yet animated, is neither seed only, nor a man-child 
only... Its true, the new creation and life of God is virtually seminaliter in these preparations, as the seed is 
a tree in hope, the blossom an apple, the foundation a palace in its beginning... But as the seed and the 
growing tree differ not gradually only, but in nature and specifically, as a thing without life is not of that 
same nature and essence with a creature that has a vegetative life and growth...” The Tryal & Triumph of 
Faith (London: John Field, 1652), 312-14; Voet: “Whether the soul of Christ was infused in the first 
instantiating of the conception of the body, or rather after? The latter is affirmed. Whether and in what way 
the embryo, or that body not yet animated, was able to be said to be the body of Christ? It is explained.” 
Syllabus, tract. II, tit. |, subtit., “De assumption”, “De conceptione et gestatione”, n.p.; Hall: “Homo est qui 
futurus est; It is a man that would be so.” Cases of Conscience, 92. 

38 Hall, Cases of Conscience, 90-91, 97-98. 

39 Michael S. Gazzaniga, The Ethical Brain (N.Y.: Dana Press, 2005), 5; Stuart W. G. Derbyshire, “Can 
fetuses feel pain?” British Medical Journal, vol. 332, 7546 (2006), 909-12; Charlotte Lozier Institute, “Fact 
Sheet: Science of Fetal Pain” (2020), https:/ /lozierinstitute.org/fact-sheet-science-of-fetal-pain. 

40 Mastricht: “...the motion of the blood and the spirits are vital acts or second acts of life; but the 
first act of bodily life is more correctly located by received philosophy in the union of soul and body, on 
which the motion, heat and all of life depends.” Goudriaan, Reformed Orthodoxy, 246, citing Gangraena, 443. 

41 Augustine, Quaestiones Veteris et Novi Testamenti in PL 35:2229-30; c.f. idem, Quaestionum in 
Pentateuchum libri VI in PL 34:626-27. 
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Mastricht, as Augustine, supported his position from Zech. 12:1, “the Lord... 
formeth the spirit of man within him.” Mastricht comments: “Nor outside the body, but 
within the body already formed organically, such that by creating, it is infused into it, 
and by infusing, it is created in it.”45 Voet had argued that the verse does not say that the 
Lord formed the spirit in “the seed (semen),” for that would not be a forming “within 
man”, but in what is “only potentially” a man. Further, it is more essential “for the soul 
to be united with a body” than for it to be connected to a zygote, and yet exist on its own, 
which is “contrary to nature”.44 Another text many of the Reformed believed related to 
this subject was Ex. 21:22-23. They understood and argued, following the precedents of 
the Septuagint and Augustine, that this Mosaic case law legislated that if a man caused a 
pregnant lady to miscarry through violence, and “her fruit” was not formed, the man was 


to be simply fined. If “her fruit” was formed, “then thou shalt give life for life.”4 


Opponents that Mastricht faced were the Lutherans, who, holding to 
traducianism, held that the soul was passed over from the parents with the seed from 
conception.*© Others, who more resembled a modern outlook, were the Cartesians, who 
made the soul to be a purely thinking thing and an independent substance of itself. The 
Medieval scholastics, holding to hylemorphism with Mastricht, that the soul is the form 
of the body in the Aristotelian sense,4’” largely thought the zygote develops with a soul 


capable of growth and reproduction (a vegetative soul), to a soul exercising motion and 


® Augustine, Quaestiones in PL 35:2229. 

4 Goudriaan, Reformed Orthodoxy, 247, fn. 65, citing Mastricht, Theologiae didactico- 
elenchticoppracticae prodromus tribus speciminibus (Amsterdam: J. van Someren, 1666), 56, 59; TPT 1.3.9 §XI; 
1.5.10 §V. 

“4 Goudriaan, Reformed Orthodoxy, 240, citing Voet, Selectarum disputationum theologicarum, pars 
prima (Utrecht: Joannes a Waesberge, 1648), 828. 

4 Augustine, Quaestiones in PL 35:2229; idem, Quaestionum in Pentateuchum in PL 34:626-27; Mayer, 
Commentary, 558; Hall, Cases of Conscience, 94; Trapp, Comment, 81; Poole, Annotations, on Ex. 21:22; idem, 
Synopsis, 418-19. Another commonplace where this issue was treated was on Lev. 12:1--7, though with 
seemingly less persuasive force. 

46 Mastricht argued against traducianism in vol. 3, 1.3.9 §XX. 

47“Hylemorphism” is from the Greek words meaning “matter” and ”form”. For this view in Voet 
and Mastricht, and departure from it in Anthonius Driessen, see Goudriaan, Reformed Orthodoxy, 234-59. 
For acontemporary defense of hylemorphism, see the analytical Thomist, Edward Feser, Philosophy of Mind: 
a Beginner’s Guide (Oxford: Oneworld, 1999), 211-33; idem, The Last Superstition: a Refutation of the New 
Atheism (South Bend, Indiana: St. Augustine’s Press, 2008), 184-99. 
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sensation (a sensitive or animal soul), toa human soul. Mastricht denied this, as it would 
seem, he suggests, “that the human being is first a plant, then an animal, and finally a 
human being.”48 This presents an issue for Mastricht, which he does not fully address, 
that the soul-less embryo has matter but no form, which is ordinarily an impossibility for 
hylemorphism. It is possible Mastricht could have held that the embryo (apart from the 
instance of Christ) partakes of the soul, or form, of its mother, or he may have been able 


to resort to Voet'’s “partial” forms.*? 


How do these things affect Christ’s incarnation? There were two main viewpoints, 
both of which may be evidenced in an art gallery. In Medieval paintings baby Jesus looks 
like an ugly, old man.*° The medievals held not only was Christ’s conception miraculous, 
but so was his gestation in a certain respect. Drawing on early Church precedent, they 
held that, if the personal union unites the Word to a human nature, and that from 
conception, then, per Jn. 1:14, “the Word was made flesh,” Christ must have had a fully 
formed, human nature, body and soul, at conception. While his body was held to grow 
in size over the course of nine months and beyond, yet the philosopher-speak of Christ 
having a perfect and unchanged form, at least in the popular mind, got translated, or 
painted into baby Jesus being a homunculus, a little man. This theological paradigm (not 
necessarily the popular, portrayal of it) was the dominant view taught by the early 
Reformed orthodox in the late-sixteenth century up to the second quarter of the 


seventeenth century.°! As for the artwork, the Reformed largely destroyed the images of 


48 Goudriaan, Reformed Orthodoxy, 247, citing Prodromus, 56, which refers to Zanchi, De operis sex 
dierum, lib. 2, c. 4; see also TPT 1.3.9 §8. 

49 These options are suggested by Goudriaan, Reformed Orthodoxy, 240-1, fn. 36 for the same issue 
in Voet. 

5° See the images: Phil Edwards, “Why babies in medieval paintings look like ugly old men” (2015) 
https://www.vox.com/2015/7/8/8908825/ugly-medieval-babies; Zoe Mann, “Why does Baby Jesus 
Look like an Old Man in Medieval Religious Iconography?” (2020) https:/ /www.thecollector.com/baby- 
jesus-in-medieval-religious-iconography. 

51 Calvin was an early exception to this, teaching an infused soul at conception: Jones, Soul of the 
Embryo, 146, citing Calvin’s sermons on Job 12. For the early Reformed orthodox: Jerome Zanchi, De 
incarnation Filti Dei (Heidelberg: Joshua Harnisch, 1593), 181-94, reproducing a section from Aquinas; Jacob 
Kimedoncius, Theses de persona Christi (Heidelberg: Smesmannian, 1595), theses 18 and 30; William Perkins, 
An Exposition of the Symbole or Creed of the Apostles (Cambridge: John Legatt, 1595), 157-58, 162; Martinius, 
Christianae doctrinae summa capita (Herborn: 1603), 477; Amandus Polanus, Syntagmatis theologiae Christianae 
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God the Son in the flesh as idolatry.** If you can make an image of Christ, you cannot 


worship Him; if you can worship Him, you cannot make an image of Him. 


The second view arose and spread in popularity with the Renaissance (fourteenth 
to seventeenth centuries). Baby Jesus became plump, cuddly and cute, like any other 
baby. Art increasingly gravitated towards a realistic naturalism and was done by and for 
the growing middle class, who wanted their babies to look familiar and appealing. One 
cannot posit direct causation, but the time correlation seems more than coincidental; in 
fact, the continuance of the miraculous gestation position amongst the early Reformed 
orthodox may have reflected the Church holding out, due to theological reasons, from 


the growing, popular change around them. 


By the mid-seventeenth century, the tide had clearly turned amongst the 


Reformed. Christ’s gestation came to be regarded as natural and as normal as that of 


WY tt 


any man, for “in all things it behoved him to be made like unto his brethren”, “yet without 
sin,” (Heb. 2:17; 4:15) and “miracles ought not to be invented rashly beyond and outside 
of the Scriptures.” As the Word was made flesh, not a thing, so the personal union of the 
divine and human natures occurred at Christ’s ensoulment, in the ordinary time, at 
around forty-two days. That “holy thing” (Lk. 1:35), notice the neuter, “which shall be 
born” of Mary, in the future, “shall be called the Son of God”. Rather than Christ's 


tomus secundus (1609), 2355, 2362; idem, Partitiones theologicae (Geneva: Petrus Albertus, 1623), 71; Johannes 
Wolleb, Christianae theologiae compendium (Amsterdam: Joannes Janssonius, 1633), lib. I, ca. XVI, p. 105; 
idem, Compendium of Christian Theology (1625) in ed. John Beardslee, Reformed Dogmatics: J. Wollebius, G. 
Voetius and F. Turretin (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1965), 89-90. 

52 Carlos Eire, War Against the Idols: the Reformation of Worship from Erasmus to Calvin (1989); 
Heidelberg Catechism 96-98. 

% Anthonius Thysius (1625) in Synopsis of a Purer Theology: Latin Text and English Translation, ed. 
Henk van den Belt (Leiden: Brill, 2016), 2:75, 79; Samuel Maresius, Bartholomaus Keckermann, Rijssen and 
Heidegger in Heppe, Reformed Dogmatics, 425-27; Voet, Syllabus, Tract 2, Title 1, subtitle, “On the 
Assumption and Union of the Human Nature”; idem, Selectarum disputationum, 795-96; Poole, Annotations, 
on Mt. 1:20; Turretin, Institutio, loc. XUL, q. XL, §§XII-XIV, p. 372; idem, Institutes, vol. 2, topic 13, q. 11, 
§§XIII-XIV, p. 343; Daniel Williams, Man Made Righteous by Christ's Obedience being Two Sermons (London: 
J. Dunton, 1694), 166-67; Heidegger, Medulla theologiae Christianae (Zurich: Henry Bodmer, 1713), bk. 2, 
locus 17, pp. 9-10; for summaries see especially, Vitringa, Doctrina Christianae religionis, 5.477-79; De Moor, 
Commentarius perpetuus, 3:720-22. 
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supposedly miraculous gestation lending a “greater majesty to the Virgin... Scripture for 


the most part pursues those things that look to the greater humiliation of Christ.”°4 


Yet this track left Mastricht a thorny difficulty, which his Romanist opponents 
were keen to point out: the formless embryo must then have existed apart from the 
Word.°° In Thomist terms this situation appears to be a contradiction in terms or a form 
of Nestorianism, as they held Christ’s humanity participates in the Word’s existence and 
does not exist without it. Mastricht puts the problem back on them, showing that it is 
inherent to the conception of Christ itself: the “body” existed without form in the Holy 
Spirit’s separation and preparation of it from Mary, which admittedly took time (as 
separation involves motion from one thing to another), before it was formed, or ensouled, 
and united to the Word. The separated and prepared matter from Mary in those moments 
did not subsist yet: not through Mary, itself or by the Word. The formless matter (which 
is possible in hylemorphism) existed, though it did not subsist with respect to itself before 
or after it was brought into being personally sustained by the Word at the normal time of 
ensoulment. Yet how did it exist for those forty-some days? Mastricht does not answer 
this question, though it is clear that he regarded it as utterly unique and miraculous: the 
non-subsistent and impersonal, formless matter, being uniquely prepared by the Holy 
Spirit during this time, was upheld in existence by the general sustentation of God as a 


created effect. 


The Reformed theologians Francis Turretin and Daniel Williams were open to the 
alternative Mastricht refused, that during those forty days the Word was united to a 
formless and soul-less, non-human, “body”, which, according to the Romanists, 
“everyone acknowledges is absurd”. Notably both these men published in the late- 
seventeenth century, in parallel with the growing rise of Cartesianism. Turretin and 


Williams countered: during Christ’s death the Word remained personally united to 


5415.10 §XXVHI 
55 1.5.10 §XXVHI 
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Christ's corpse (as all agreed, except the Socinians), which corpse did not have a human 


form, since it did not have a soul, nor was it fully human (it not being alive).°° 


In these more intricate questions, Mastricht would both encourage us to “examine 
and investigate the mystery of the incarnation, so great and excellent as it is,” yet also 
caution “that we may not with excessive curiosity pry into its component mysteries... so 
that we should say, “How can this be?’ (Luke 1:34).” Rather, this wonder “calls us to the 
glorification of God, by the example of... the blessed Virgin herself (Luke 1:46). For this 
is the chief goal, as of the whole of redemption, so also of this incarnation (Eph. 1:6).” 
Mastricht tells us these things ought to form in us “thankfulness toward God, who led by 


pure, unadulterated grace and love for mankind, by the incarnation of his Son, gave us a 


gift greater than which one can neither be thought of, nor exist (Isa. 9:6; John 3:16; 4:10).” 


56 Both the men took cues from physicians: Turretin, Institutio, loc. XII, q. XL, §XIV, p. 372; idem, 
Institutes, vol. 2, topic 13, q. 11, §XIV, p. 343; Williams, Man made Righteous, 166-67. For Mastricht’s solution 
to the enduring of the hypostatic union through Christ's death, see 1.5.13 §XIII. 
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3. The Perpetual Virginity of Mary” 


The perpetual virginity of Mary is often thought to be a distinctively Romanist 
doctrine, though it has become more well-known that most of the Reformers and some 
early Reformed confessions*® held to it. What is not so well-known is that far and away 
most Protestants in the seventeenth century maintained at least a qualified acceptance of 


Mary’s perpetual virginity.°? While Mastricht does not clearly affirm the perpetual 


57 On the general topic see: eds. Raymond E. Brown et al, Mary in the New Testament (Philadelphia: 
Fortress Press/New York: Paulist Press, 1978); Mary’s Place in Christian Dialogue ed. Alberic Stacpoole 
(Wilton, Connecticut: Morehouse-Barlow, 1983); Max Thurian, Mary: Mother of All Christians, trans. Nevill 
B. Cryer (New York: Herder & Herder, 1964); Tim Perry, Mary for Evangelicals: Toward an Understanding of 
the Mother of Our Lord (Intervarsity Press Academic, 2006); Hilda Graef, Mary: A History of Doctrine and 
Devotion (London: Sheed and Ward, 1985); J.B. Lightfoot, Dissertation 2, “The Brethren of the Lord” in St. 
Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians: a Revised Text with Introduction, Notes and Dissertations (London: MacMillan 
and Co., 1914), 252-91; Jerome, “The Perpetual Virginity of Blessed Mary: Against Helvidius” in NPNF2 
6:334-46; eds. Beth Kreitzer, Reforming Mary: changing Images of the Virgin Mary in Lutheran Sermons of the 
Sixteenth Century (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2004); Heppe, Reformed Dogmatics, 422-23; Turretin, 
Institutio, loc. XIIL, q. XI, §§XXI-XXVHL, pp. 374-76; idem, Institutes, vol. 2, topic 13, q. 11, §§XXI-XXVHL 
pp. 345-47; Vitringa, 5:464-72; De Moore, 3:562-66. For Mastricht’s main section and references on the 
subject, see: 1.5.10 §§IV, IX, X, XIV, XXIX, XLI. 


58 Rhaetian Confession (1562), Confession of Tarcal and Torda (1562-1563), Second Helvetic 
Confession (1566), Sandomierz Consensus (1570) and the Colloquy of Thorn (1645), in Reformed Confessions 
of the 166 and 17** Centuries in English Translation, ed. James T. Dennison, Jr. (Grand Rapids: Reformation 
Heritage Books, 2008-2014), 1:675; 2:663, 828; 3:198; 4:210. The general assembly of the Church of Scotland 
approved of this teaching of the Second Helvetic Confession in 1566; The Works of John Knox...Volume Sixth, 
ed. David Laing (Edinburgh: James Thin, 1846), 546-48. 

599 Andrew Willet: “she continued also a Virgin all her life after, we doe verily think,” Synopsis 
papismi, that is, A Generall Viewe of Papistry (London: Thomas Orwin, for Thomas Man, 1592), 400; William 
Whitaker, A Disputation on Holy Scripture, Against the Papists, ed. William Fitzgerald (Cambridge: The 
Parker Society, 1849), 538-39; Propositions and Principles of Divinitie Propounded and Disputed in the Universitie 
of Geneva, by certaine Students of Divinitie there, under M. Theod. Beza, and M. Anthonie Faius (Edinburgh: 
Robert Waldegrave, 1591), 109, “she remained a virgin after the same unto her dying day, is religiously 
believed”; William Perkins, “it may be well thought that she continued a virgin to the end, though we make 
it no article of our faith,” A Golden Chaine ([Cambridge] John Legat, 1600), 27-28; idem, A Commentarie or 
Exposition, upon the Five First Chapters of the Epistle to the Galatians ([Cambridge] John Legat, 1604), 61-62; 
Anthony Wotton: “We hold to be true,” A Defence of M. Perkins booke, called A Reformed Catholike against the 
Cavils of a Popish Writer (London: Felix Kyngston, 1606), 401-2, 426; Matthew Sutcliffe: “we do not with 
Helvidius oppugne the perpetuall virginitie of the blessed Virgin,” The Subversion of Robert Parsons his 
Confused and Worthlesse Worke (London: John Norton, 1606), 88; John Boys, An Exposition of al the Principal 
Scriptures used in our English Liturgie (London: Felix Kyngston, 1610), 37-8; Thomas Wilson: “it is commonly 
received,” A Christian Dictionarie (London: W. Jaggard, 1612), 512-13; on Lancelot Andrewes, see Mary in 
the New Testament, 65, fn. 116; Wolleb: “We believe,” Compendium, lib. 1, ca. XVI, p. 115; idem, The 
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virginity of Mary, leaving the question open, in that it “cannot be determined with 
certainty from Scripture”, yet he does find the opposite view “less probable.”°! Mastricht 


appears to affirm that Mary did not have any children after Jesus. 


Though Protestants denied that the perpetual virginity of Mary was de fide, 
formally of the faith, as revealed for our salvation by the Lord, as Romanism held, yet 
they commonly counted it a pious, human, historical and ecclesiastical belief which was 
probable or true, especially in light of “the consent of the ancient church”.® Those who 
had denied it in the early Church, positively teaching that Mary had other children, were 
known as Antidicomarians (“those who speak against Mary”) and Helvidians. The 


namesake of the latter was prominently written against by Jerome; all of them were 


Abridgment of Christian Divinitie (London: T. Mabb, for Joseph Nevill, 1660), bk. 1, ch. 16, p. 129; Richard 
Field, Of the Church Five Bookes (Oxford: William Turner, 1628), 376; John Stoughton, XI. Choice Sermons 
Preached upon Selected Occasions, in Cambridge (London: R.B. for John Bellamie et al., 1640), 104; James 
Ussher: “We make not Maries perpetuall Virginity any matter of religion, but a likely opinion so far as it 
can be maintained,” A Body of Divinitie (London: M.F. for Tho. Downes and Geo. Badger, 1645), 20; Edward 
Leigh: “Yet (as Chamier said well) we believe that she continued a virgin all her lifetime,” A Systeme or Body 
of Divinity Consisting of Ten Books (London: A.M. for William Lee, 1654), 98-99; William Gouge, A Learned 
and Very Useful Commentary on the Whole Epistle to the Hebrews (London: A.M., T.W. and S.G. for Joshua 
Kirton, 1655), 49; Heppe, Reformed Dogmatics, 422-23, cites Maresius (“We recognize”), Johannes Marck 
(“we believe it more probable’), and Heidegger (“the Church believes that she was always a virgin”); 
Jeremy Taylor, Ductor dubitantium, or, The Rule of Conscience in all her Generall Measures (London, 1660), 
2:488, 503-4; Henry Hickman: “which is not denied by any Protestant,” Laudensium apostasia: or A Dialogue 
(London: D. Maxwell, for Sa. Gellibrand, 1660), Preface; Robert South, Twelve Sermons upon Several Subjects 
and Occasions. The Third Volume (London: Tho. Warren for Thomas Bennet, 1698), 339-41; Heidegger, 
Concise Marrow, 118; Daniel Chamier: “We believe,” Panstratiae catholicae tomus secundus (Geneva: Roverian, 
1626), 110-14; Andrew Rivet, Apologia pro sanctissima virgine Maria matre Domini (Leiden: Franciscans of 
Heger and Hackius, 1639), 107-18; Francis Gomarus, Opera theologica omnia (Amsterdam: Joann Janssonius, 
1644), 10-12; Friderich Spanheim, Sr., Dubiorum evangelicorum pars prima (Geneva: Jacob Chovet, 1639), 220- 
51; Daneus, D. Aurelii Augustini...Liber de haeresibus...Lamberti Danaei opera emendates, et commentariis 
illustratus (Helmstadt: Johann Heitmuller, 1673), 277-80; Samuel Andrea: “We piously believe,” Disquisitio 
theologica de Immanuelis nativitate ex Virgine secundum vaticinium Jesaiae VII.14 (Marburg: Salomon 
Schadewitz, 1679), 32; Antonius Bynaeus, De natali Jesu Christi libri duo (Amsterdam: Gerardus Borstius, 
1689), 265-76; Vitringa, Doctrina Christianae religionis, 464-72; De Moore, Commentarius perpetuus, 562-66. 

60 Mastricht’s statements in 1.5.10 §§IX, XLI, that Mary remained a virgin in natural childbirth are 
directed against the Romanists, who held that if she had a natural birth, then it violated her virginity. They 
taught rather a miraculous, closed-womb birth. See 1.5.10 §XXIX. 

61 1.5.10 §IV 

62 1.5.10 §X, “He was also the firstborn of his mother (Matt. 1:25). Not because there were more 
born of Mary after Him, but because no one was born of her before Him.” Strictly speaking Mastricht could 
have used this language to explain the term “firstborn”, but still believe more children were born of Mary 
afterward. 

6 Turretin, Institutio, loc. XIII, q. XI, §XXI, p. 374; idem, Institutes, vol. 2, topic 13, q. 11, §XXI, p. 345. 
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condemned by the fifth ecumenical council in A.D. 553. Calvin’s expressing some doubt 
over Mary’s perpetual virginity brought upon the Reformed the accusation from 
Romanists of being Helvidians, which unseemly name subsequent Protestants sought to 


quickly discharge.* 


Mastricht only gives a few scattered reasons for his view. The fullest Reformed 
argument available in English for the position comes from Mastricht’s contemporary and 


Genevan professor Turretin. To summarize: 


(1) Though Christ is called the “firstborn” of Mary (Mt. 1:25), Scriptures 
evidence that this term does not necessitate that any further children followed 


(Ex. 4:22; 13:2; Num. 18:15-16). 


(2) Though Scripture speaks of the “brethren” and “sisters” of Christ (Mt. 
12:46; 13:55-56; Mk. 3:31-32; Lk. 8:19; Jn. 2:12; 7:3,5; Gal. 1:19; 1 Cor. 9:5), yet it 
“is common in Scripture” for “blood relatives and cousins” also “to be 
designated by this name”, “as Abraham and Lot, Jacob and Laban”. Two of 
those “brothers” of Christ, James and Joses (Mt. 13:55; Mk. 6:3), were actually 
the sons of the sister of Christ’s mother (Jn. 19:25; Mt. 27:56; Mk. 15:40). It is 
clear that some Scriptures speaking of the brethren of Christ refer beyond his 
natural family (Mt. 25:40; Jn. 7:5; 20:17). 


(3) The language of Mt. 1:18, 25, that “Mary was espoused to Joseph, before 
they came together,” and that he “knew her not till she had brought forth her 
firstborn son”, does not imply, according to other Scriptures with similar 
language (Gen. 28:15; Ps. 122:2; 110:1; Mt. 28:20), that they ever did so come 
together. 


64 William Fulke, A Defense of the Sincere & True Translations of the Holy Scriptures into the English 
Tongue (London, 1583), 53; Thomas Bilson, The True Difference Between Christian Subjection & Unchristian 
Rebellion (Oxford, 1585), 589. 
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(4) Does not Proverbs and Ecclesiastes say though, that a man is to rejoice with 
the wife of his youth (Prov. 5:18-19; Eccl. 9:9), and Paul that a married couple 
is not to defraud one another, “except it be with consent for a time, that ye may 
give yourselves to fasting and prayer” (1 Cor. 7:4-5)? Yet Paul does not speak 
here absolutely and without qualification, nor are these things essential to 
marriage, lest a prolonged absence, or a physical or mental incapacity, or even 
a deliberate withholding by one party, force persons to be divorced. Rather 
Mastricht and Turretin held the common Reformed view, contra Romanists 
and others, that a settled consent unto the institution makes one married (Gen. 
24:67). Mary and Joseph’s marriage was in fact “perfect as to form”, as they 
maintained an “undivided conjunction of life and unviolated faith”.® As far 
as the imperative to “be fruitful and multiply” (Gen. 1:28), Mastricht, a lifelong 
bachelor, had noted previously in Theoretical-Practical Theology,®’ that 
grammatical imperatives sometimes take the sense of permission, but not a 


moral obligation (Lev. 11:2-4; Dt. 23:20), as it does in Gen. 1:28. 


(5) Given the difficulty of what is able to be positively proven from Scripture, 
Mastricht says, “it seems less probable that the vessel once impregnated by the 
Holy Spirit was afterwards known carnally by a man”, citing the temple 
prophecy of New Testament times, “This gate shall be shut, it shall not be 
opened, and no man shall enter in by it; because the Lord, the God of Israel, 
hath entered in by it, therefore it shall be shut.” (Eze. 44:1-2, this was a 


traditional commonplace in this discussion). 


6 1.5.10 §IV; Turretin, Institutio, loc. XII, q. XI, §XXV, p. 375; idem, Institutes, topic 13, q. 11, 8XXV, 
p. 346; e.g. Samuel Rutherford, A Peaceable and Temperate Plea for Paul’s Presbytery in Scotland (London, 1642), 
262, 265; idem, A Survey of the Survey of that Sum of Church Discipline (London), 283; 308-10; John White, A 
Commentary upon the Three First Chapters of the first book of Moses called Genesis (1656), 109-10. 

6 Turretin, Institutio, loc. XIII, q. XI, §XXV, p. 375; idem, Institutes, topic 13, q. 11, §XXV, p. 346. 

67 1.3.11 §V. In 1.3.9 §II.C.2, he expressly denies the view of the “ancient Hebrews” that contracting 
marriage is a “universal precept.” 
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At the same time, Mastricht, along with the Reformed generally, argued that this 
perpetual virginity was not due to a personal vow of Mary, as the Romanists held, for “it 
would be absurd to promise virginity to God and marriage to Joseph, because a married 
woman is not in possession of her own right (1 Cor. 7:4).” Yet, according to Mastricht, “it 
could have happened that she had the free purpose, with the consent of her betrothed, to 


abstain from the use of matrimony” .® 


On the question of perpetual virginity, Voet, Mastricht’s teacher, gave a two-fold 
answer, probably reflecting the difference of de fide and de facto, summarizing the general, 
Reformed ethos in that era: “Whether she remained for the whole of life in that state of 
virginity? It is denied. It is permitted to be investigated as long as neither side is said to 


be determined, or, it is probably able to be investigated and disputed on either side.” 


In considering these things of the Lord, Mastricht would remind us they must be 
practically applied. We ought to ponder them in our heart, as Mary did (Lk. 1:19), and as 
she received, cultivated and bore Christ as a virgin, so let us, being betrothed to the Lord, 
receive the Spirit’s sanctification, be kept, cleansed and purified from the filthiness of this 
world, and keep our hearts ever virgin unto the Lord, not defiling ourselves with lusts, 
but ever washing our hearts with the Word, to be “a garden enclosed... a spring shut up, 
a fountain sealed” (Song 4:12) unto Him, for it is but a short time till “the marriage of the 


Lamb is come, and his wife hath made herself ready.” (Rev. 19:7). 


68 1.5.10 §XXII 

6 Voet, Syllabus, pt. 1, 24 section, tract 2, I. “Of the Person of Christ the Mediator”, 1. “Of the 
Assumption and Union of the Human Nature”, “Of Mary the Mother of Christ”, with the “Explicatio 
notarum” at the beginning of the volume. Rutherford says “the perpetual virginity of the virgin Mary,” is 
“not in Scripture” and is one of “the vain and sapless doctrines of men, and will-worship”, in The Divine 
Right of Church Government (London, 1646), 22-23, and yet he also says of the same “opinion”, as to “matters 
of fact,” that “diverse expositions of one and the same text... so far as is revealed to the godly and learned, 
who in this life do but know and prophesy in part, do neither hurt the foundation, nor cross any clear truth 
that is non-fundamental: we think the opinions of both may be tolerated, even though the one of them be 
in itself an error, and that upon the ground that Church and magistrates both are to tolerate, not to punish 
these infirmities, against both Tables, that are the necessary results of sin-original, common to all men as 
men bearing about with them a body of sin.” A Free Disputation Against Pretended Liberty of Conscience 
(London, 1649), 97-98. 
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